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A bactericidal substance, lysozyme, has been obtained from
the nasal secretion, skin tissues and tears. While lysozyme
has a marked injurious action on a certain bacterium, M. lyso-
deikticus, its effect on more parasitic bacteria is uncertain.
While there is little doubt that it participates in the body defence,
its role does not appear to be of any great importance.
These general factors are concerned in the resistance naturally
offered to infection. The various animal species are not always
equally susceptible to infection, and other factors are undoubtedly
involved. These will be considered under the titles of species,
racial and individual immunity.
Species Immunity. Certain diseases, e.g., tuberculosis, anthrax,
psittacosis and rabies, occur spontaneously in both man and
animals. There are, however, many human diseases which are
not encountered in animals ; thus syphilis, measles, meningo-
coccal meningitis, poliomyelitis, leprosy, etc., are essentially
diseases of man" In some cases, e.g., syphilis and measles, the
disease may be reproduced experimentally in certain animals
by the injection of large doses of the virulent organism, but the
range of susceptible animals is often limited and the resulting
infection may be relatively slight. There are also many diseases
of animals, e.g., rinderpest, Johne*s disease and distemperr
which are not encountered in man. The explanation of this
absolute insusceptibility is unknown, but there is no doubt
that it is mainly due to variations in the receptivity of the tissues
of the different species. Metabolic activity varies appreciably
in different animals and a profound biochemical difference must
exist in the various tissues ; these changes probably govern the
ability of bacteria to multiply in the different tissues. Bac-
tericidal substances are not usually present in the gft|ffi,of naturally
refractory animals, so that participation of this factor can be
excluded in most cases.
Cold-blooded animals are not generally susceptible to diseases
of warm-blooded species ; it is, however, possible in certain
instances to overcome this insusceptibility by artificially raising
the body temperature of the cold-blooded species. A similar
trend of events is seen in the case of birds, which normally
possess a relatively high temperature ; by lowering this artificially
the birds may lose their resistance to several human and animal
pathogens.
Racial Immunity* Differences in response to various infections
are sometimes encountered in the various races of the same